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NEE CIRCULAR 


Has for its funijamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church [ts alm. however. 
is to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Txaus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
asa copy with his name tad residence written upon it,and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue * 

Address ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”” 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dainy Retieious Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a voluntcer constituency. more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the 3ible Society, and ealows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought io use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. Phe press is, at this ‘lay, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
oust to lay out its strength not in the py but 

on the press. 

8 Journalism is the superior funztion of the 
press—movre ceifestive than bovk-muking, because 
more coutinuous and universal in its uperation. Re- 
ligiva vugat, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalisim 

4 the Duily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more eifective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more ettective than book-mak- 
ing. aad for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from tie pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Cireu/ar, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and wre preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


The Oneiva Commmity 


MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
. mens Enameled fraveling-Bigs; Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT ORNAMENTAL TKEES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 


ALSO IN 


SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 


Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, 
will receive Serna? attention, 


N. Y. 


I Re rnd 


Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual tor the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes 
Price, $1 50. 

The Berean contains free. outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church. Abolition of Death. Con- 
densation of Life, &c. Ke.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing mmy new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
All who wish to understand Bistr Commesisu—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of suceess—should acquaint them 
eelves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association ond its branches: presenting. 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de. 
fended by J. H. Noyvns. Pamphlet 64 cts 








TE Past Voluines of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publicutions may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 


T he Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa? proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y 
For an account of their manufactures and produc. 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There are two branch 
communities, ope located at Wallingford, Coun., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good aud evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age ot 
miracles is not past, &c For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had ali things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPiRA ION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI 
CATION WITH THE spixiT or Gop For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bii/e Communism. 
a pampiiiet of 128 pages, for sale here 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
like that which animates the 
'TICISM 


VITAL, ORGANIZATION, 
human body, and on the exercise of Free or 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confilence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium hy which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out »nd 
placed in charge of the different departments 

—The object of the Community is to live a tru- 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
aud spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 


~-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—-Tue Crrcuiar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive iis spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND sEASURES 
The Kingtlom of Heaven. established by Christ in the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens 
Resurrecticen of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, asa s: quence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
ubolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion for distribution 

Dwelling togecber in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening 

Lord's Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 





A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 
ted to God. 


open |+ 
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The Old Testament is full of predic- 
tions concerning the final establishment 
of the kingdom of God in the world.— 
It constantly alludes to a future state of 
things in which God should be acknowl- 
edged, and should have full influence 
over all the affairs, interests, and institu- 
tions of society. Read, for example, the 
visions and interpretations of Daniel, 
and the prophecies of Zechariah. The 
predictions however in the Old Testa- 
ment concerning the kingdom of God, 
are generic, not particular, They do not 
make a clear distinction of the process 
by which that kingdom was to come. For 
this, we must go to the New Testament ; 
aud there we find it has a duplicate rela- 
tion, requiring for its final establishment 
a twofold process. 

As man is created with a twofold na- 
ture, interior and exterior, and redemp- 
tion takes effect first on the soul and 
then on the body, so the power of this 
kingdom was to produce effects first in 
the intericr or spiritual world, and after- 
wards in the external. John the Bap- 
tist was the first man who, referring to 
the predictions of the Old Testament, 
preached “ The kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” Christ followed with the same 
testimony ; and after hin, his disciples 
and apostles continued the proclamation 
to the end of the apostolic age, “ The 
kingdom of heaven isat hand.” But the 
kingdom then at hand was a kingdom of 
which Christ was the seed and head.— 
He came to take his position at the head 
of all principality and power ; and to se- 
cure the conditions of this elevation, he 
died, rose from the dead, and ascended to 
the angelic world. By this process he 
became master of all the thrones and do- 
minions of heaven and hell—the  spirit- 
ual head of all power—the sovereign and 
judge of che human race, of which the 
greater part were in the invisible world 
to which he ascended. The position that 
he assumed after his ascension, is fre- 
quently described by Paul, in very forcible 
language. (See Phil. 2: 5—10, Eph. 4: 
8—10.) And it was to this superemi- 
nent position which he had won, that the 
Primitive believers constantly referred in 
what they said about the kingdom of God. 


Let us see now the commencement and 
progress of his actual adminstration. It 
opens with the first judgment and resur- 
rection. As God had divided the human 
race into two great parties, Jews and Gen- 
tiles, so had he provided for, and Christ 
had clearly predicted, two judgments and 
two resurrections corresponding to this di- 
vision. Of the first it was said that it 
should take place at his Second Coming, 
within the generation that witnessed his 
humiliation and death, It was to be at- 
tended with the change and _ translation 
of all the living saints, and the resurrec- 





tion to life or dammation of all that part 
; of the #piritual world which stood re- 
i lated them. 


sublime transactions, the initiatory acts: 
? ~ 


of his illintblineaiton took ellis immedi- 
ately after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
in the invisible world, where he had plant- 
ed his throne. The world knew nothing 
of it, as it knew nothing of his resurec- 
tion at the time it occurred ; but as his 
resurrection was a positive and efficient 
fact, on which were founded tremendous 
consequences relating to our external in- 
terests, so his Second Coming, and the 
resurrection of his spiritual body, the 
church, was a fact in which tremendous 
consequences were involved. It effected 
the full redemption of the soul of the 
human race ; it established the kingdom 
of God in the interior sphere, and proved 
Christ to be the actual king of the world. 
His sovereignty from that time onward 
has been, on the whole, the ruling power 
in all human affairs. He has been tie 
real king, not because he has secured an 
acknowledgement of his claim, or destroy- 
ed the devil’s power, and supplanted the 
nominal governments of the earth ; but 
because he has been in possession of the 
soul of the world. His relation to the 
political and spiritual dynasties of the 
world, during the interval since his Sec- 
ond Coming, may be seen by studying 
the following prophecy of Paul. Speak- 
ing of the different periods of resurrec- 


tion, he says 

“Every man (shall be raised] in his own order ; 
Christ the first-frnits; afterward they that are 
Christ’s, at hiscoming ; then [alte srward, Gr. the 
end, when he shall have delivered up the ‘kingdom 
to God, even the Father, when he sha!l have put 
down all rule and allauthority and power. Forhe 
must reign till he hath put all enemies under his 
feet. The last enemy that shall be destroyeu is 
death. For he hath put all things under his feet. 
But when he saith, All chings are put ander him; 
it is manifest that he is exeepted who did put all 
things under him. And when all thing: shall be 
subdued unto him, then shall the Son also bim- 
self be subject unto him who put all things under 
him, that God may be allinall.”” 1Cor. 15; 23— 28, 


“ He must reign till he hath put all 
” The position 
were 


enemies under his feet. 
of power, and the imperial office, 
won when he ascended up on high—it 
only remained to subdue, destroy, and 
root out from his dominion, the spiritual 
usurpers that he had already met and 
vanquished in his own person; and to 
extend his immediate government to the 
distant provinces of his kingdom. This 
process commenced at the Second Com- 
ing, and has steadily vroceeded since.— 
The final kingdom of God then began ia 
the heavens, in the interior part of the 
ereat human circle; and that kingdom, 
working from within outward, has been 
on its way to the full accomplishment of 
all the predictions cencerning it. 

Christ has ruled the nations not in 
peace, but with a rod of iron. This is in 
accordance with the transition policy 
which has for its object the subjugation 
of all things under him. We must rec- 
ognize his kingdom as operating for the 
last 1800 years chiefly in this coércive 
way. Any one who reviews history with 
an eye of faith, can see evidences of his 
rule. He has not been recognized by the 
world, yet we can now see clear, distinct 
traces of his hand and of his design in 
the past management of nations. 

The Roman Empire was the agent 





It is clear that these | that he used todestroy the Jewish na- 


tion. But this same Roman Empire 
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was afterwards dashed in pieces like a 
potter’s vessel, At the commencement 
of Christianity it ruled over almost the 
whole earth. It was atheistic and idola- 
trous, despising the name of Christ, and 
persecuting his feeble followers, But it 
could not withstand his decree, It was 
broken into fragments ; and out of its 
ruins grew up Christendom—powers rec- 
ognizing, externally at least, the name of 
Christ. Thus his name has shown itself 
superior to all the names and national 
power of the earth, 

Daniel, in his interpretation of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s dream carries us forward to 
the present time. The image of gold, 
silver, brass, iron and clay, which the 
king saw, represents the different great 
dynasties which were to have power in 
the world, In his interpretation, Daniel 
distinctly identifies the head of the im- 
age with Nebuchadnezzar, or the Baby- 
lonian empire. The silver and brazen 
parts of the image point out the Persian 
and Greek monarchies, which successive- 
ly overshadowed the world after the 
Babylonian. The legs and feet, made of 
iron and clay, correspond to the Roman 
empire, and to its broken, divided condi- 
tion in its latterdays. The toes of the 
feet unquestionably denote the numerous 
political States, fragments of the old Ro- 
man empire, which now occupy the civil- 
ized world. We are now living in the 
time of the broken state of the last uni- 
versal monarchy. The power of the world 
is not now a unit, us it was in the days 
of Nebuchadnezzar and for many subse- 
quent ages. There is no overshadowing 
power like the ancient Greek and great 
Roman empires. On the contrary the 
government of the earth is divided among 
numerous nations; and these are so 
matched and balanced, that no one can 
attain any thing like universal suprema- 
cy, “ Balance of power” is the maxim 
which regulates the international poli- 
tivs, and the diplomacy of European gov- 
ernments. And the jealousy with which 
this principle is maintained, and the 
power of enforcing it by combination 
which the lesser powers possess, renders 
it impossible for any one government to 
acquire undue influence in the affairs of 
the world. 

This certainly corresponds with the 
state of things which Daniel predicted 
should exist after the disruption of the 
Roman empire. And what follows ? “In 
the days of these kings shall the God ot 
heaven set up a kingdom which shall 
never be destroyed; ® * * it shall 
break in pieces and consumeall these king- 
doms, and it shall stand for ever.” We 
perceive, then, that while Christ was set- 
ting up his kingdom in the heavens, re- 
storing to human nature the paradise of 
God, in the invisible world, he has also 
Seen on his march to establish his king- 
dom externally in this world. Beginning 
with the Roman empire, his competitor 
for universal dominion, he destroyed it, 
and substituted a system by which polit- 
ical power should be divided, checked, 
and balanced among the nations. After- 
ward we find him ruling these nations 
“with a rod of iron.” 

There can be no mistake as to the na- 
ture of that kingdom which God promised 
to establish at last in the world. If the 


head of the image represented an exter- | 
nal kingdom, then all that follow it in the 
vision are external. 





You may say the 


he had with Brown’s sister. 
cerning him that “ his chief characteristic, be- 
sides his consistency as a man of prayer, was his 


1 will oppose a hundred such men 2s” 


confidence in him. 
morning and evening.” Even Gov. Wise, of Vir- 


kingdom to be set up is a spiritual one. 
But thai view belongs to the transac- 
tion that took place at the cestruction of 
Jerusalem. The spiritual kingdom of 
God was founded 1800 yearsago. It can 
only be true that the kingdom to come 
is an external one. “It shall break in 
pieces,” says Daniel, “and consume all 
these kingdoms.” It is not to be excluded 
like the sects, from secular affairs, or to 
keep aloof from politics. Those same 
powers that are the subtitutes for the 
Roman and Grecian kingdoms, are to be 
broken in pieces and superseded by it. 
The first setting up, then, of the king- 
dom of God, was in the soul of the uni- 
verse. So his first invasion was an as- 
sault on the religion of the world—of 
which Judaism was the ruling dynasty 
and representative. But in his second 
invasion, he will size the external power 
of the world. There is no exception to 
his claim. ‘ He must reign till he hath 


put all enemies under his feet.” 
SD 
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John Brown. 





Taken prisoner at Harper’s Ferry by the Uni- 
ted States Marines, and delivered into the hands 
of the Virginia authorities, by the Federal offi- 
cers, John Brown has been tried vn the charges 
of treason, inciting slaves to insurrection, and 
murder, declared guilty, and sentenced to be hun, 
on the 2d. ot December. The haste with which 
the tmal was rushed through receives general 
condemnation throughout the northern States. 
No delay was given the prisoner to obtam 
counsel of his own choosing, and it was not till 
after the trial had been in process some time that 
counsel from the north arrived. None of the 
charges against him were proved. It was not 
proved that he had committed treason against 
the commonwealth of Virginia: for he was nei 
ther a citizen of Virgmia, nor had he attempted 
to overthrow the State government; it was not 
shown that he had cunspired with a single slave 
to incite insurrection. Neither was murder 
proved: murder involves malice prepense ; but 
Brown did not counsel bloodshed, but the oppo- 
site, and it wes nut shown that he fired a gun 
except in self-defense. All that was fairly proved 
against him was that he attempted to run off 
slaves, and this he has freely and all alung admit- 
ted. Yet by the rulings of a sham Court of 
Justice and by the verdict of a jury which sur- 
rendered duty to prejudice and popular feeling, 
he is condemned to death. 

The conduct of Brown throuzhout the trial, and 
during the whole time since his arrest, has been 
such as to command admiration everywhere. 
He evinces wonderful courage and resvlution, 
and the «ost perfect presence of mind. Added 
to this all the historical testimuny and facts em- 
cerning his previous life go to show that he is a 
brave, honest, noble-hearted man; a man of the 
old Puritan stamp—God-fearing and a hater of 
wrong and oppression everywhere. Dr, Cheever 
in a recent sermon related a conversation which 
She testitfed ce on- 


remarkable sensitiveness to wrung and injustice. 
As a boy anda young man, and aman, he was 


marked for that characteristic beyond all men.” 


Henry D. Thoreau, in a lecture at Boston, re- 
lates of him, that, when in Kansas, “in his camp 
he permitted no profanity. No man of loose mur- 


als was suffered to remain there except as a pris- 


oner of war. ‘I would rather,’ says he, ‘ have 
the smallpox, yellow fever and cholera together 
than a man withvut principle. It is a mistake 
that our people make when they thinathat bullies 


are the best fighters or the men to oppose these 
Southerners. 


Give me God-fearing men, who 
respect themselves, and with a dozép of them 

Bu- 
d little 
8 camp 


If aman bvasted, h 
He had prayers in 


ford ruffians.’ 


ginia, bears testimony to his bravery and sincerity. 
A'l these facts, and many others, in regard te-his 
character and life, together with the manifest 
injustice and brutal haste of his trial, have con- 
spired to enlist the sympathics of the North in 
his behalf to an extraordmary degree. 

His speech to the jury wu reply to the question 
whether he had anything to say why sentence 
should nut be pronounced on him—unpretending, 
calm and unaffected—is a model of simple elo- 
quence. [Here it is: 


“| have, may it please the Court, a few words 
to say. In the first place, | deny everything but 
what I have all along admitted, ofa design on my 
part to free slaves I intended, certainly, to have 
wade a clean thing of that matter, as I did last 
winter, when [ went into Missouri, and there 
took slaves without the snapping of a gun on 
either side moving them through the country, 
and finally leaving them in Canada. 1 designed to 
have dune. the same thing again on a larger scale. 
That was all | tended — I never did intend mur- 
der or treason, or the destruction of property, or 
to excite or incite slaves to rebellion, or to make 
msurrection. | have another objection, and that 
is, that it is unjust that [ should suffer such a 
penalty. Had i interfered in the manner in which 
1 admit, and which | admit has been fairly proved 
—tor | admire the: truthfulness and candor of the 
greater portion of the witnesses who have testi- 


fied in this case—had I so mterfered m behalf of 


the rich, the powerful, the mitelligent, the sv 
called great, or in behalf of any of cheir friends, 
either father, mother, brother, sister, wife or 
children, or any of that class, and suffered and 
sacriticed what | have in this mterference, it would 
have been al! right; every man in this Court 
would have deemed it an act worthy of reward 
rather than punishment. This Court acknowl 
edges, tuv, as | suppose, the validity of the law 
ot Gud. 1 see a book k.ssed, which I suppose to 
be the Bible, or at lewt the New Testament. 
which teaches me that all things whatsoever | 
would that men should do to me, I should do 
even su tu them. It teaches me, further, to re- 
member them that are im bends as bound with 
them. 1 endeavored to act up to chat instruction, 
l say Lam yet wo young to understand that Gud 
is any respecter of persons. | believe that to 
have interfered as | bave done, as | have always 
freely admitted L have done, in behalf of His de- 
spised poor, is no wrong, but right. Now, if it is 
deemed necessary that L should torfeit wy tile for 
the furtherance of the ends of justice, and mingle 
my blood furcher with the blodd of my children 
and with the blood of millions in this slave coun- 
try, whose rights are disregarded by wicked, cru- 
el and unjust chactments, | say let it be done. 
Let we say one word further. [ feel entirely 
satisfied with the treatment | have received on 
my trial, Considering all the circumstances, it 
has been more generous than L expected ; but | 
feel nu couscivusness of guilt. [ have stated from 
the first whai was my utention and what was 
not. I never had any design against the liberty 
of any person, nor any disposition to commit 
treason, or iicite slaves to rebel, or wake any gen- 
eral insurrection. I ever encouraged any man 
to du sv, but al ways discouraged any idea of that 
hind. Let me say, also, in regard to the state- 
ments made by some of those who were connec: 
ted with we: I fear it bas been stated by some vt 
them tbat | have induced them to juin me, but 
he contrary is true. 1 do not say this to mjure 
them, but as regretting their weakness. Not une 
jomed me but of his own accurd, and the greater 
part a) their own expense. A number of thein | 
never saw and never had a word of conversation 
with till the day they came to me, and that wis 
for the purpose | have stated. Now | have duue.” 


In this speech he frankly adinits all that was 
fairly proved against him—that he attempted to 
run off slaves. This was his offence agamst the 
State of Virginia; this was his unlawful act ; for 
this he should have been tried. If the author- 
ities of Virginia shed his blood on the strength of 
the trial just concluded, history and justice will 
never hold them guiltless. 

There is no evidence that the prisoner was actu- 
ated by a spirit of revenge against the slaveholders 
for the wrongs he had suffered in Kansas. He 
knew slavery to be a great wrong—a system of 
cruel miquity—and he beheved it right to help 
the slaves to a land of liberty. That he erred in 
making the attempt which h2 did at Harper's 
Ferry, is true, but there is no slaveholder 1n all 
the Southern states pure enough to cast a stune at 
the brave old man. 

The affair is not likely to end with the hanging 
of John Brown. It has stirred up the peuple of 
this country more than any event since Sumner 
was stricken down in the halls of the capitol—it 
is even moving them deeper than that. I[t has 
served to show the innate weakness and depravity 
of the Suuth—the absence of a moral basis in the 
structure «f society there. John Brown with 
twenty-one others touched its extreme edye and 
it trembled through all its ramifications. On 
the other hand it is nerving the North to a high- 
er position of resistance to the slave power. It 
will tend to widen the breach betwecu the two 





sections, and hasten the separation of the North 
from all connection with the Slave system. And 


— 


if it does this, John Brown, with all his faults or 
errors, will not have lived or died in vain.—T. L. p, 





The Duty of the North. 





We take the following paragraphs from a ser- 
mon by H. W. Beecher, on the Harper's Ferry 
affair. It is a word in the right direction. The 
duty of the North in respect tu Slavery is at home. 
Christ’s words in the Sermun on the Mount, ap- 
ply with unerring force to the North: “ Why be- 
holdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s 
eye, but considerest not the beam that 1s in thine 
own eye? or how wilt thou say to thy brother, 
Let me pull out the mote out of thine eye, and 
behold a beam is in thine own eye? Thou hyp- 
ocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own 
eye; then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the 
mote out of thy brother's eye.” What is slavery 
in its essence ? It is selfishness. And selfishe 
ness is the result of sin. Now the North is in 
bondage t sin and selfishness equally with the 
South. And until the North emancipates itself 
from sin and selfishness by accepting Christ as @ 
perfect Savior, and clothes itself with the armor 
of righteousness, it can not speak to the South in 
demonstration of the spirit, and with power, on 
the subject of Slavery : (tr L. Pp. 


If we would benefit the African at the South, 
we wnust begin athome. ‘This is to some men the 
most disagreeable part of the doctrine of eman- 
cipation. It is very easy to labor for the eman- 
cipation of beings a thousand wiles off; but when 
it comes to the practical application of justice 
and humanity to those avout us, it is not so easy. 
The truths of God respecting the rights and dig- 
nities of man, are just as important to free colored 
men, as to enslaved colored men. It may seem 
strange for me to say that the lever with which 
tu lift che load of Georgia is in New York; but it 
is. [I do not believe the whole free North can tol- 
erate grinding injustice toward the poor, and in- 
humanity toward the laboring classes, without 
exerting an influence unfavorable to justice and 
humanity in the South. No one can fail to see 
the inconsistency between our treatment of those 
amongst us who are in the lower walks of life and 
our professions of sympathy for the Svuthern 
slaves. How are the free colored people treated 
at the North? They are almost without edu- 
cation, with but little sympathy for ignorance. 
They are refused the common rights of citizen- 
ship which the whites enjoy. They cannct even 
ride in the cars of our city tailroads. They are 
snuffed at in the house of God, or tolerated with 
i!l disguised disgust. Can the black man be a 
mason in New York? Let him be employed as 8 
journey tnan, and every Irish lover of liberty that 
carries the hod or trowel would leave at once or 
compel him to leave! Can the black man be a 
carpenter? There is scarcely a carpenter s shop 
in New York im which a journeyman would con- 
tinue to work, if a black were employed in it. 
Can the black man engage in the common indus- 
tries of life? There is scarcely one in which he 
can engage. He is crowded down, down, down, 
through the most menial callings, to the bottom 
of society. We tax them, and then refuse to 
allow their children to go to our public schouls.— 
We tax them, and then refuse to sit by them in 
God’s house. We heap upon them moral obloquy 
more atrocious than that which the master heaps 
apon the slave, And notwithstanding all this, we 
hft ourselves up to talk to the Southern people 
about the rights and liberties of the human soul, 
and especially the African soul! It is true that 
slavery is cruel. But it is not at all certain that 
there is not more love to the race in the South 
than in the North. They love their vroperty.— 
We du not own them, so we do not love them 
at all. The prejudice of the whites against color 
is so strong that they cannot e:dure to ride or sit 
with a black man, so long as they do not gwn him. 
As nei;hbors, they are not to be tulerated, but 
as property they are most tolerable in che house, 
the church, the carriage, the cuuch! The African 
owned, may dwell in America; but unowned, he 
must be expatriated ; emancipation must be jackal 
to columzation. The choice given to the African is 
plantation or colonization. Our Christian public 
sentiment is a pendulum swinging between own- 
ning or exporting the poor in our midst. 

Whenever we are prepared to ehow towards the 
lowest, the poorest, and the most despised, an 
unaffected kindness, such as led Uhrist, though 
the Lord of glory, to lay aside his dignitics, and 
take on himself the form of a servant, and to an 
ignominious death, that he might rescue men from 
ignorance and bondage—whenever we are pre- 
pared to do such th.ngs 2s these, we may be sure 
that the example of the North will! not be unfelt 
at the South. Every effort that is made .» Brook- 
iyn toestablish schools and churches for the free 
colored people, and to encourage them to educate 
themselves and become independent is a siep 
toward emancipation in the South. The degra 
dation of free colored men in the North will fore 
tify slavery in the Svuth. 

2. We must quicken all the springs of fecling 
in the free states im behalf of human liberty, and 
create a public sentiment based upon truch and 
true manhood. For if we act tuany good purpuse 
on the minds of the South, we must do it Untough 
a salutary and pure publicsentiment in the North. 
When we have corrected our own practice, and 
set an examnple of the right spirit, Unen we shall 
have a position from which to exert a beneticial 
public mfluence on the minds of Svuthern slave- 





holders, For this there must be full and free 
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THE CIRCULAR. 


" 





discussion. 
1on is the monarch, and free speech and debate 
form public opinion. 

The air must be vital with the love of liberty. 
Liberty with us must be raised by religion from 
the selfishness of an instinct to the sanctity of a 
moral principle! We must love it for vurselves 
and demand it for others. Since Christ took 
man’s nature human life has a Divine sanctity.— 
We must inspire in the public m'nd a profound 
sense of the rights of men founded upon their re- 
lations to God. The glory of intelligence, re- 
finement, genius his nothing to do with men’s 
rights. The rice slave, the Hottentot, are as 
much God’s children as Hurnboldt or Chalmers. 
That they are in degerdation only makes it more 
imperative upon us to secure to them the birth- 
ri:ht which they in ignorance might sell fora 
mess vf pottage. 

These things must become familiar again to our 
pulpits. Our childven must be taught to glow 
again in our schools over the heroic ideals o1 hb- 
erty. Mothers must twine the first threads of 
their children’s life with the golden threads of 
these divine truths, and the whole of life must be 
woven to the heavenly pattern of liberty ! 

What can the North do for the South, unless 
her own heart is purified and enobled?) When 
the love of liberty is at so low an ebb, that 
churches dread the sound, ministers shrink from 
the topic; when book publishers dare nvt publish 
or republish a word on the subject of slavery, 
eut vut every living word from school books, ex- 
purgate life passages from Humboldt, Spurgeon, 
and all foreign authors or teachers; and when 
great religious publication societies, endowed for 
the very purpose of speaking fearlessly the truths 
which interest would let perish, pervert their trust, 
and gre dumb, first and chiefly, and articulate 
onl, mm things that thousands of others could 
publisl as well as they—what chance is there 
thai public sentiment, in such a community, will 
have wiy power with the South ¢ 

But the end of these things is at hand. A 
nobier spirit is arising. New men, new hearts, 
new zeal, are commg forward, led on by all those 
signs and auspicies that Gud fores-nds when he 

repares his people to advence. This work well 

wun, must not go back. It must grow, like 
spring, into summer, God will then give it an 
autuimn—without a winter, and when such a pub- 
lic sentiment fills the North, founded upon re- 
ligion, and filled with fearless love wo buih the 
bund and the free, it will work all over (he con- 
tinent, and nothing can be hid from the shining 
thereof. 





Mr. C. StepHenson, of Mass., expresses the 
wish, in a recent letter, that a union might be 
formed between our Societs and the Shakers 
He thinks there are many points of agreement 
between us and them, and that the discrepancies 
which exist might, with wise counsel and mod- 
eration, be reconciled so far at to admit of a 
junction of the two bodies to the mutual advan- 
tage of both. In reply we would say, that we 
are open to any reasonable proposal from the 
Shakers, and if vur correspondent thinks his diplo- 
macy would be of any avail in bringing the par- 
ties together he is free to try it. We concede 
a high respect to the practical qualities of the 
Shakers, and if they can admit vur progressive 
and educational tendencies, with the privilege of 
free, mutual criticism, we are not sure but the 
Community school might be enlarged, to adimit 
both bodies comfortably on a common platform. 
It may be said also that in vegard to the great 
fundamental principle of referring all things to 
the government of God, and of his right to dis- 
pose of and control human relations; the neces 
sity of holiness as the condition of Christian 
character; and also in regard to many points of 
Communism, there is a general ground of sym- 
pathy between us and the Shakers. 





EE The Illustrated Annual Register of Ru- 
ral Affairs for 1860. This is a beautifully , illus- 
trated and printed pamphlet, published by Luther 
Tucker and Son, publishers of the Country Gen- 
tleman, Albany, N. Y., and edited by J. J. Thom- 
as, the well-known horticulturist. It is filed 
with interesting matter to the Fruit Grower, the 
Landscape Gardener and the Farmer. We hearti- 
ly commend it to the attention of the public. 
Size 12mo., 123 pages, price twenty-five cents. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








from Hayti. 

The news from Hoyti is to Oct. 8. Several 
of the Haytian journals have appeared in mourn- 
ing, out of respect to the memory of President 
Geffrard’s murdered daughter, the assassination 
of whom we noticed some time since. Funeral 
services had been held in the different towns, and 
the whole nation appeared to unite in sympathy 
for the President, sorrow at the crime, and de- 
testation of its perpetrators. Several of the mu- 
nicipalities have sent addresses co the President, 
urging him to a strict punishment of the conspir- 
ators. Many of the ladies of Hayti had also 
forwarded addresses uf ccudolence to Madame 


Under our institutions, public‘opin- 


Geffrard. It appears that the murder took place 
on the evening of the same day in which Presi- 
dent Geffrard had signed an act of clemency per- 
mitting the embarkation and departure of Gen. 
Prophete, a leader of conspiracy against Geffrard’s 
government. 

The President has issued a circular to the heads 
of the arrondissements, in which he say s, that afver 
having pardoned so often, he is learning that vn- 
happy exceptions, some incorrigible wretches, 
still exist in their society, for whom he shall 
have no pity; that the principal chiefs of the con- 
spiracy are in his power; and that the proofs of 
their guilt are every where abundant. 

Some startling disclosures were made at an 
examination of limolean Savon, one of the men 
who had been arrested as an agent in the murder, 
showing on the part of the leading conspirators 
who employed him, an ingenuity of cruelty al- 
most unprecedented in the annals of crime—an 
ingenuity which sought to force the instincts of 
parental affection to aid their diabolical design.— 
Savon confessed that the object of che conspira 
tors in shooting the President’s daughter wax to 
attract the President to the spot, and then mur- 
der him too. They argued that the father, hear- 
ing the tumult, would hasten to give succor to 
his dying child, and then another shot would 
make him their victim. Happily this part of the 
plot was frustrated—the President’s fiisnds pre- 
vented his exposing himself to their fire—and 
the unfortunate daughter was the only victirn. 
It would seem that Savon was the guilty instru- 
ment of designing wen, and employed by them 
to do some desperate work, without kuowing 
what it would be. One of the party who provi- 
ded him with arms, Caniner Chocotte by name, 
led him stealuly through a garden to where he 
could see, through a window of the house, Geff- 
rard’s daughter sitting within, and whispered to 
him, ‘ You do the little execution, 1 will do the 
great one;” which meant, that Savon should 
shoot the daughter, and he (Chocotte) would 
shoot the President, himself. Savon paused for 
a moment, unwillvag thus deliberately to shed 
innocent blood, when Chocotte held a poignard 
over his breast and threatened him with instant 
death. Seized with terror, Savon fired, threw 
down his gun and fled, and knew no more of the 
matter until he was arrested. 

Trial and Scutence of John Brown. 

The brave but misj:dging and perhaps still 
more misjudged leader of the late Harper’s Ferry 
invasion, has undergone a trial by a Virginia ci!- 
cuit court at Charlestown, Va., and has been, by 
a Virginia jury, pronounced guilty on all the three 
counts of the indictment framed against him: viz., 
treason, inciting the slaves to insurrection, and 
murder in the first degree. In accordance with 
this verdict, the court pronounced sentence of 
death npon Brown, to be executed on the 2d of 
December next. According to all accounts, 
Brown has borne himself manful'y through the 
whole of the trial, commanding the admiration 
even of those who are eager for his execution, He 
says that his life has many times been in peril, 
but God has always protected him, and he is con- 
fident that he will protect him still. 

The unseeinly and needless haste with which 
Brown's trial has been pushed wWrough, is a sub- 
ject of the general animadversion of the press of 
the North—the entire legal proceedings in the 
case, from the original preliminary examination to 
the verdict, having occupied less than a week. 
When brought int» court to plead to the in- 
dictment, the old man declared that he was not 
in a condition to undergo histrial; that his hear- 
ing was indistinct in consequennce of the wounds 
he had received about his head, and that his mind 
was distracted by bodily pains. Le asked there- 
fore for a short delay till he should in some de- 
gree recover, as he believed he should do soon, 
and be able at least to listen to his trial. Mr. 
Botts, who with Mr. Green had been appointed 
as counsel for the prisoner, seconded his request 
for delay, stating as an additivnal reason that 
Brown expected cvounsel of his own choice te ar- 
rive shortly. He asked only for a deiay of two 
or three days. But all the appeals of Brown and 
his counsel for delay were denied, under the ap- 
parent apprehension of the Virgima authorities, 
that a rescue of Brown was contemplated by his 
friends, and would be attempted. 

The prisoner, being unable to stand but a few 
moments ata time, lay on a cot or mattress in 
the court-house during the tral, and the court- 
house and jail were constantly surrounded by 
above 100 armed soldiers. 

The testimony for the prosecution proved the 
general facts of the surprise at Harper's Ferry, 





the making prisuners of white men and blacks, 





the seizing of the armory, the conflict and the 
killing, and endeavored to show, particularly, that 
one of the men who fell in the fight that ended in 
the capture of Brown and his party, was shot by 
Brown himself. On the other hand, the witnesses 
for the defense, including the men who had been 
Brown’s prisoners, testified to Brown’s reluc- 
tance to tire, his attempt to prevent any loss of 
life, and his offer to compromise affairs, while in the 
armory, without any fighting. The blood-thirsty 
spirit of the assailants was shown by the account 
given by one of the witnesses, of the manner in 
which they killed Thompson, one of Brown’s as- 
sociates, who was taken prisoner in the conflict 
and confined in a room with the view of shooting 
him. The witness states: “ We found several in 
the room and had leveled our guns at him, when 
Mr. Foulkes’ sister threw herself before bim, and 
begged us to leave him to the Jaws. We caught 
hold of him aud dragged him out by the throat, 
carried him to the bridge, and two of us leveling 
our guns, fired, and before he fell a dozen more 
balls were buried in him. We then threw his 
body off the trussel work, and returned to bring 
out Stevens and serve him in the same way.— 
We found him suffering from his wounds and ap- 
parently dying.” 

Mr. Lewis Washington, who had been Brown's 
prisoner, testified that during the conflict he heard 
Brown give orders not fire on unarmed citizens. 

In the course of the trial, George H. Hoyt, a 
young lawyer fiom Boston, arrnved, having volun- 
tecred his assistance in the defense. Hiram Gris- 
wold of Cleveland, Ohio, and Samuel Chilton of 
Washington, appeared on the following day, having 
been sent on by friends of Browr in Boston and 
Ohio. These gentlemen now assumed the man- 
agement of the defense, and Messrs. Botts and 
Green, Brown’s former counsel, withdrew from 
the case, Brown having expressed his want of 
confidence in thetn. 

In his argument for the prisoner, Mr. Griswold 
eontended that Brown could not be guilty of 
treason, inasmuch as he was not a citizen of Vir- 
ginia; and as to the charge of levying war against 
the state, the evidence he said did not sustain 
that, it only showed that Brown’s object was to 
run off the slaves. As to the charge of inciting 
the slaves to insurrection, no one had testified 
that Brown or any one with hii said or did one 
thing to induce slaves to rise in rebellion. With 
regard to the charge of murder in the first de- 
gree, this involved premeditated murder; but he 
argued that no such malice had been shown. On 
the contrary, the testimony of several witnesses 
proved that Brown had treated his prisoners 
with humanity, and frequently expressed his re- 
gret that blood should have been shed by him in 
self defense. 

On the rendition of the verdict of the jury, 
Mr. Chilton moved an arrest of judgment, both 
vn account of errors in the indictment and errors 
in the judgment. This, however, was overruled 
by the court. A bill of exceptions was filed by 
Brown’s counsel to the decision of the court, and 
the case will be carried into the Court of Appeals. 

Four other prisioners, viz., Aaron C. Stevens 
and Edwin Coppie, white men, Shields Green and 
John Copeland, free negroes, were included with 
Browr. in the indictment against him, and were 
to be tried separately. One of them, Coppie, 
was tried immediately after the trial of Brown 
was concluded. He was also convicted, on much 
the same testimony, and of the same offenses. 
The others will probably be dealt with in a simi- 
lar manner. 





An Oneida Journal. 

Thursday, Nov. 3.—A beautiful day, the begin- 
ning of an “Indian Summer,” we hope, and all 
the better appreciated because of the “ cold snap” 
which preceded it. What employment more 
pleasant than husking the gulden corn amid a 
cheerful group on such aday? Let others dis- 
course of the beauties of fruit culture. and we 
will respond with an “amen;” but we shall ap- 
preciate none the less the culture of the Indian 
maize. Easy planting. pleasant hoeing, merry 
gathering and binding, and glorious husking! 
Hurrah for the culture of Indian corn, among the 
other good things this world affords. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


There is a time, just when the frost, 
Prepares to pave old Winter's way, 
When Autumn, in a reverie lost, 
The mellow daytime dreams away : 
When Summer comes in musing mind, 
To gaze once more on hill and dell, 
To mark how many sheaves they bind, 





And see if all are ripened well. 
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With balmy breath she whispers low, 
The dying flowers look up and give 
Their sweetest incense ere they go, 

For her who made their beauties live. 
She enters ‘neath the woodland’s shade, 
Her zephyrs lift the lingering leaf, 

And bear it gently where are laid 
The loved and lost ones of its grief. 


At last old Autumn rising, takes 
Again his scepter and his throne ; 
With boisterous hand the tree he shakes, 
Intent on gathering all his own. 
Sweet Summer, sighing, flies the plain, 
And waiting, Winter, gaunt and grim, 
Sees miser Autumn hoard his grain, 
And smiles to think it’s all for him. [4non. 

Friday, Nov. 4,—Two of the larger sized boys 
having lately quarreled, the circumstance was 
alluded to in the evening meeting; it clicited an 
entire disapproval and censure of all proceedings 
of the kind. Our Community is a family of unity 
and love—the ruling desire one that provokes to 
harmony and gvod feeling; hence, any circum. 
stance like this, produces a harsh discord in the 
family, and a general feeling of rebuke is natur- 
ally aroused. It being evident from the facts re- 
ported that one of the boys was the aggressor, 
and that his general course lately had been in- 
harmonious, it was thought best to have him chas- 
tised. He was at first disposed to object, but 
afterwards acknowleaged the justice of the Com- 
munity judgment in his case. We suppose that 
some of our non-resistant friends would object to 
this proceeding, but our experience thus far has 
convinced us of the wisdom of the apostle's say- 
ing," The law is made for the lawless and diso- 
bedient ;” and until persons can and do appreciate 
the gospel they should be kept under other re- 
straining influences. 

Sunday, 6.—The proposition to commence the 
young men’s school, one week from to-morrow, 
met with general approval. notwithstanding the 
pressure of business at the present time; anda 
committee were selected by the young men them- 
selves to make all necessary arrangements in the 
meantime. One remarked: “Education is of 
paramount importance; we should provide for it 
as we would for our daily fuod, and not restrict 
ourselves mentally on account of any demand on 
our attention of an inferior kind.” Another: 
“In order to realize the greatest amount of pros- 
perity, even of an external kind, education and 
self-improvement must not be neglected. Our 
prosperity will depend on our pleasing God in our 
lives, and thereby securing his blessing, which 
can be dune only by cherishing in our hearts the 
spirit of improvement.” 





Table-Talk by J.H. N. No. 33. 


The power of Christ in us is prepared 
to deal with evil successfully, as Christ 
himself dealt with death. He digested 
death, entered into it, and overcame it 
perfectly—with suffering, to. be sure.— 
And by virtue of the power in him, 
“they that believe shall drink any deadly 
thing, and it shall not hurt them ;” they 
can overcome evil spirits : they can over-. 
come the poisonous and satanic influences 
that are mixed with food. There is pos- 
itive power, and a quickening spirit in 
the resurrection of Christ, sufficient to 
prevail against the most hostile influences 
in the matter. Hence, it is said that 
“Every creature of God is good, and 
nothing to be refused by them which be- 
lieve and know the truth, if it be received 
with thanksgiving ; for it is sanctified 
by the word of God and prayer.” As 
much as to say, that food of itself is not 
sanctified, but a defiled and poisonous 
thing. Yet to aman of God, who comes 
upon it with the word of life, it is sanc- 
tified. He is qualified to approach it, to 
digest and analyze it, separating the 
good from the evil: and so it is sancti- 
fied. The same idea is evidentiy con- 
tained in the following passage: “ For 
the unbelieving husband is sanctified by 
the wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanc- 
tified by the husband: else were your 
children unclean ; but now are they holy.” 
(1Cor. 6: 14.) The meaning intended here 





is, that good is stronger than evil ; that 
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the resurrection power of Christ in such 
a partnership of a believer with an un- 
believer, prevails over evil. Faith carries 
the day, and secures the fruits of the 
partnership. The believer does not simply 
continue in the partnership ; he boldly 
maintains his ground against the unbe- 
liever, and secures what we may call the 
“lion’s share” of fruits, The children 
belong to the believer, and they are clean. 
This illustration shows us the advantage 
which Christ has against the devil in all 
such cases of partial combination. That 
same power of Christ enables us to eat 
any deadly thing without harm. We 
sanctify that which we take into ourselves. 
The word of God in us is too strong for 
the evil one. 

Now suppose that this same quicken- 
ing power of Christ, in the place of deal- 
ing with poisonous food, and spending 
itself in resistance, and violent analysis, 
had to deal with good food, material cor- 
responding to itself: what would be the 
result ? It would be, not like the case 
of a believer in partnership with an un- 
believer, who has power given him to 
overcome the evil of the partnership, and 
secure the fruits; but like a believer 
having « believing partner: and the re- 
sult would be a double share of profits. 
That is the state to be sought after: 
and we should not be contented with 
any thing short of it—the attainment of 
grace, not only to overcome all the poi- 
son that comes to us in our food, but to 
have our food come to us already sancti- 
fied: that we may not only have good 
digestion, but good food ; food that, in 
one sense, does not need the digesting 
power of the resurrection. But if it is 
necessary, we can put up with having 
our food presented to us full of satanic 
poison: we can dispose of it, and make 
good use of it ; we ask no favors in that 
respect. At the same time, we will 
claim, as part of our inheritance, the 
right to have our food come before us in 
good condition, free from poisonous influ- 
ences. When that time comes, we shall 
certainly have considerable more satis- 
faction in eating and drinking than we 
now have. We shall not tlen need to 
spend so much labor in digesting food ; 
our power will run more into positive en- 
joyment and usefulness. We shall not 
come to the table like soldiers, feeling 
that we can win she day, at the puint of 
the bayonet ; but we shall come to the 
table as musicians, expecting to make 
heaven ring with the delights of the oc- 
casion ! 





Enid. 
BY ALFKED TENNYSON. 
(Continued. ) 


But when the third day from the hunting-morn 
Made a low splendor in the world, and wings 
Moved in her ivy, Enid, for she lay 
With her fair head in the dim-yellow light, 
Among the dancing shadows of the birds, 

Woke and bethought her of her promise given 
No later than last eve to Prince Geraint — 

So bent he seemed on going the third day, 

He would not leave her, till her promise given— 
To ride with him this morning to the court, 

And there be made known to the stately Queen, 
And there be wedded with all ceremony. 

At this she cast her eyes upon her dress, 

And thought it never yet had looked so mean. 
For as a leaf in mid-November is 

To what it was in mid-October, seemed 

The dress that now she looked on to the dress 
She looked on ere the coming of Geraint. 

And still she looked, and still the terror grew 
Of that strange bright and dreadful thing, a court, 
All staring at her in her faded silk : 

And softly to her own sweet heart she said : 

‘** This noble prince who won our earidom back, 
8o splendid in his acts and his attire, 

Sweet Heaven, how much I shall discredit him! 
Would he could tarry with us here awhile! 

But being so beholden to the Prince, 

It were but little grace in any of us, 

Bent as he seemed on going this third day, 

To seek a second favor at his hands. 

Yet if he could tarry but a day or two, 

Myself would work eye dim, and finger lame, 
Far liefer than so much discredit him.” 

And Enid fell in longing for a dress 
All branched and flowered with gold, a costly gift 
Of her good mother, given her on the night 








Before her birthday, three sad years ago, 
That night of fire, when Edyrn sacked their house, 
And scattered all they had to all the winds: 
For while the mother showed it, and the two 
Were turning and admiring it, the work 
To both appeared so costly, rose a cry 
That Edyrn’s men were on them, and they fled 
With little save the jewels they had on, 
Which being sold and sold had bought them bread ; 
And Edyrn’s men had caught them in their flight, 
And placed them in this ruin; and she wished 
The Prince had found her in her ancient home; 
Then let her fancy flit across the past, 
And roam the goodly places that she knew; 
And last bethought her how she used to watch, 
Near that old home, a pool of golden carp ; 
And one was patched and tlurred and lustreless 
Among his burnished brethren of the pool ; 
And half asleep she made comparison 
Of that and these to her own faded self 
And the gay court, and fell asleep again ; 
And dreamt herself was such a faded form 
Among her burnished sisters of the pool ; 
But this was in the garden of a king; 
And though she lay dark in the pool, she knew 
That all was bright, that all about were birds 
Of sunny piume in gilded trellis-work ; 
That all the turf was rich in plots that looked 
Each like a garnet or a turkis in it; 
And lords and ladies of the high court went 
In silver tissue talking things of state ; 
And children of the king in cloth of gold 
Glanced at the doors or gambolled down the walks ; 
And while she thought ‘they will not see me,” came 
A stately queen whose name was Guinevere, 
And all their children in their cloth of gold 
Ran to her crying, ‘ If we have fish at all, 
Let them be gold; and charge the gardeners now 
To pick the faded creatnre from the pool, 
And cast it on the mixen that it die.” 
And therewithall one came and seized on her, 
And Enid started waking, with her heart 
All overshadowed by the foolish dream, 
And lo! it was her mother grasping her 
To get her well awake; and in her hand 
A suit of bright apparel, which she laid 
Flat on the couch, and spoke exultingly : 
‘** See here, my child, how fresh the colors look, 
How fast they hold, like colors of a shell 
That keeps the wear and polish of the wave. 
Why not? it never yet was worn. I trow: 
Look on it, child, and tell me if you know it.” 
And Enid looked, but all confused at first, 
Could searce divide it from her foolish dream : 
Then sudderly she knew 1t and rejoiced, 
And answered, ‘* Yea, I know it; your good gift, 
So sadly lost on that unhappy night ; (dame, 
Your own good gift!” ‘Yea, surely.” said the 
** And gladly given gain this happy morn. 
For when the jousts were ended yesterday, 
Went Yniol through the town, and every where 
He found the sack and plunder of ovr house 
All scattered through the houses of the town: 
And gave command that all which once was ours. 
Should now be ours again; and yester-eve, 
While you were talking sweetly with your Prince, 
Came one with this and laid it in my hand, 
For love or fear, or seeking favor of us, 
Because we have our earldom back again. 
And yester-eve I would not tell you of it, 
But kept it for a sweet surprise at morn. 
Yea, truly is it not a sweet surprise ? 
For I myself unwillingly have worn 
My faded suit, as you, my child, have yours, 
And, howsoever patient, Yniol his. 
Ah, dear, he took me from a goodly house, 
With store of rich apparel, sumptuous fare, 
And page, and maid, and squire, and seneschal, 
And pastime both of hawk and hound, and all 
That appertains to noble maintenance 
Yea, and he brought me to a goodly house ; 
But since our fortune slipped from sun to shade, 
And all through that young traitor, cruel need 
Constrained us, but a better time has come ; 
So clothe yourself in this, that better fits 
Our mended fortunes and a Prince’s bride : 
For though you won the prize of fairest fair, 
And though I heard him call you fairest fair, 
Let never maiden think, however fair, 
She is not fairer in new clothes than old. 
And should some great court-lady say, the Prince 
Hath picked a ragged-robin from the hedge, 
And like a madman brought her to the court, 
Then were you shamed, and, worse, might shame 
the Prince 
To whom we are beholden; but I know, 
When my dear child is set forth at her best, 
That neither court nor country, though they sought 
Through all the provinces like those of old 
That lighted on Queen Esther, has her match.” 
Here ceased the kindly mother out of breath ; 
And Enid listened brightening as she lay ; 
Then, as the white and glittering star of morn 
Parts from a bank of snow, and by and by 
Slips into golden cloud, the maiden rose, 
And left her maiden couch, and robed herself, 
Helped by the mother’s careful hand and eye, 
Without a mirror, in the gorgeous gown ; 
Who, after, turned her daughter round, and said, 
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She never yet had seen her half so fair; 
And colled her like that maiden in the tale, 
Whom Gwydion made by glamour cut of flowers, 
And sweeter than the bride of Cassivelaun, 
Fiur, for whose love the Roman Cesar first 
Invaded Britain, but we beat him back, 

As this great prince invaded us, and we, 

Not beat him back, but welcomed him with joy. 
** Aad I can scarcely ride with you to court, 
For old am I, and rough the ways and wild ; 
But Yniol goes, and I full oft shall dream 

I see my princess as I see her now, 

Clothed with my gift, and gay among the gay.” 


But while the women thus rejoiced, Geraint 
Woke where he slept in the high hall, and called 
For Enid, and when Yniol made report 
Of that good mother making Enid gay 
In such apparel as might well beseem 
His princess, or indeed the stately Queen, 

He answered: ‘* Earl, entreat her by my love, 
Albeit I give no reason but my wish, 

That she ride with me in her faded silk.” 

Yniol with that hard message went; it fell, 
Like flaws in summer laying lusty corn : 

For Enid, all abashed she knew not why, 
Dared not to glance at her good mother’s face, 
But silently, in all obedience, 

Her mother silent too, nor helping her, 

Laid from her limbs the costly-broidered gift, 
And robed them in her ancient suit again, 

And so descended. Never man rejoiced 

More than Geraint to greet her thus attired ; 
And glancing all at once as keenly at her, 

As careful robins eye the delver’s toil, 

Made her cheek burn and either eyelid fall, 
But rested with her sweet face satisfied ; 

Then seeing cloud upon the mother’s brow, 

Her by both hands he caught, and sweetly said: 


‘OQ my new mother, be not wroth or grieved 
At your new son, for my petition to her 
When late I left Caerleon, our great Queen, 
In words whose echo lasts, they were so sweet, 
Made promise. that whatever bride I brought, 
Herself would clothe her |: ke the sun in Heaven. 
Thereafter, when I reached this ruined hold, 
Beholding one so bright in dark estate, 
I vowed that could [ gain her, our kind Queen, 
No hand but hers, should make your Enid burst 
Sunlike from cloud--and likewise thought perhaps, 
That service done so graciously would bind 
The two together ; for I wish the two 
To love each other : how should Enid find 
A nobler friend? Another thought I had; 
I came among you here so suddenly, 
That though her gentle presence at the lists 
Might well have served for proof that I was loved, 
I doubted whether filial tenderness, 
Or easy nature, did not let itself 
Be moulded by your wishes for her weal ; 
Or whether some false sense in her own self 
Of my contrasting brightness. overbore 
Her fancy dwelling in this dusky hall ; 
And such a sense might make her long for court 
And all its dangerous glories : and I thought, 
That could I some way prove such force in her 
Linked with such love for me, that at a word 
(No reason given her) she could cast aside 
A splendor dear to women, new to her, 
And therefore dearer; or if not so new, 
Yet therefore tenfold dearer by the power 
Of intermitted custom: then I felt 
That I could rest, a rock in ebbs and flows, 
Fixt on her faith. Now, therefore, I do rest, 
A prophet certain of my prophecy, 
That never shadow of mistrust can cross 
Between us. Grant me pardon for my thoughts : 
And for my strange petition I will make 
Amends hereafter by some gaudy-day 
When your fair child shall wear your costly gift 
Beside your own warm heurth, with, on her knees, 
Who knows? another gift of the high God, 
Which, may be. shall have learned to lisp you 

thanks.” 

He spoke: the mother smiled, but half in tears, 
Then brought a mantle down and wrapt her in it, 
And claspt and kissed her, and they rode away. 


Now thrice that morning Guinevere had climbed 
The giant tower, from whose high crest they say 
Men saw the goodly hilly of Somerset, 

And white sails flying on the yellow sea; 
But not to goodly hill or yellow sea 

Looked the fair Queen, but up the vale of Usk, 
By the flat meadow, till she saw thein come ; 
And then descending met them at the gates, 
Embraced her witn all welcome as a friend, 
And did her honor as the Prince's bride, 
And clothed her for her bridals like the sun; 
And all that week was old Caerleon gay, 

For by the hands of Dubric, the high saint, 
They twain were wedded with all ceremony. 

And this was on the last year’s Whitsuntide. 
But Enid ever kept the faded silk, 
Remembering how first he came on her, 

Drest in that dress, and how he loved her in it, 
And all her foolish fears about the dress, 

And all his journey toward her, as himself 
Had told her, and their coming to the court. 


And now this morning when he said to her, 
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‘* Put on your worst and meanest dress,” she found 
And took it, and arrayed herself therein. 

O purblind race of miserable men, 
How many among us at this very hour 
Do forge a life-long trouble for ourselves, 
By taking true for false, or false for true ; 
Here, through the feeble twilight of this world 
Groping, how many, until we pass and reach 
That other, where we see as we are seen ! 

So fared it with Geraint, who issuing forth 
That morning, when they had both got to horse, 
Perhaps because he loved her passionately, 

And felt that tempest brooding round his heart, 
Which, if he spoke at all, would break perforce 
Upon a head so dear in thunder, said: 

‘* Not at my side! I charge you ride before, 

Ever a good way on before; and this 

I charge you, on your duty as a wife, 

Whatever happens, not to speak to me, 

No, not a word!” and Enid was aghast ; 

And forth they rode, but scarce three paces on, 
When crying out, ‘‘ Effeminate as I am, 

I will not fight my way with gilded arms, 

All shall be iron ;” he loosed a mighty purse, 
Hung at his belt, and hurled it toward the squire, 
So the last sight that Enid had of home 

Was all the marble threshold flashing. strown 
With gold and scattered coinage, and the squire 
Chafing his shoulder: then he cried again, 

‘* To the wilds!” and Enid leading down the tracks 
Through which he bade her lead him on, they past 
The marches, and by bandit-haunted holds, 

Gray swamps and pools, waste places of the hern, 
And wildernesses, perilous paths, they rode: 
Round was their pace ut first, but slackened soon: 
A stranger meeting them had surely thought, 
They rode so slowly and they looked so pale, 
That each had suffered some exceeding wrong, 
For he was ever saying to himself, 

‘© O, I that wasted time to tend upon her, 

To compass her with sweet observances, 

To dress her beautifully and keep her true” — 
And there he broke the sentence in his heart 
Abruptly as a man upon his tongue 

May break it, when his passion masters him. 
And she was ever praying the sweet heavens 

To save her dear lord whole from any wound. 
And ever in her mind she cast about 

For that unnoticed failing in herself, 

Which made him look so cloudy and so cold; 

Till the great plover’s human whistle amazed 
Her heart, and glancing round the waste she feared 
In every wavering brake an ambuscade. 

Then thought again, ‘If there be such in me, 

I might amend it by the grace of Heaven, 

If he would only speak and tell me of it.” 

But when the fourth part of the day was gone, 
Then Enid was aware of three tall knights 
On horseback, wholly armed, behind a rock 
In shadow, waiting for them, caitiffs all; 

And heard one crying to his fellow, ‘‘Look, 
Here comes a laggard hanging down his head, 
Who seems no bolder than a bea‘en hound ; 
Come, we will slay him and will have his horse 
And armor, and his damsel shall be ours.” 


Then Enid pondered in her heart, and said: 
** J will go back a little to my lord, 
And I will tell him all their caitiff talk ; 
For, be he wroth even to slaying me, 
Far liever by his dear hand had I die, 
Than that my lord should suffer loss or shame.” 
Then she went back some paces of return, 
Met his fall frown timidly firm, and said. 
«+ My lord, I saw three bandits by the rock 
Waiting to fall on you, and heard them boast 
That they would slay you, and possess your horse 
And armor, and your damsel should be theirs.” 


He made a wrathful answer. ‘ Did I wish 
Your silence or your warning ? one command 
I laid upon you. not to speak to me, 
And thus you keepit! Well then, look—for now, 
Whether you wish me victory or defeat, 
Long for my life, or hunger for my death, 
Yourself shall see my vigor is not lost.” 


Then Enid waited pale and sorrowful, 

And down upon him bare the bandit three. 

And at the midmost charging, Prince Geraint 
Drave the long spear a cubit through his breast 
And out beyond ; and then against his brace 

Of comrades, cach of whom had broken on him 
A lance that splintered like an icicle, 

Swung from his brand a windy buffet out 

Once, twice, to right, to left. and stunned the twaio 
Or slew them, and dismounting like a man 

That skins the wild beast ufter slaying bim, 
Stript from the three dead wolves of woman bora 
The three gay suits of armor which they wore, 
And let the bodies lie, but bound the suits 

Of armor on their horses, each on each, 

And tied the bridle-reins of all the three 
Together, and said to her, ‘* Drive them on 
Before you;” and she drove them through the waste. 

To be continued, 
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